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ing facts, but an art. It is the art that uses language as its
medium. Like all the arts, it implies conscious pleasure in the
expression of personality.

With this as a test, we are able to dismiss the bulk of mere
writing as not within the scope of our interest. On the other
hand, our definition includes more than what is usually called
literature and studied under that name. Everyone who reports
news dramatically, who repeats a story with relish, who enjoys
the sentimental or romantic aspects of a situation, and is able
to convey his enjoyment, enters, were it for a moment, into the
realm of self-expression through words, that is to say litera-
ture. And this gift is found among the primitive and the illit-
erate. A death scene which brings deep sorrow, but at the same
time a sense of tragedy, has in it a secret element of pleasure 5
a quarrel worked up to a proper climax is a conscious work of
art; chaffering, with its seasoning of indignation and banter, is
a comedy which gives spice to a dull mercantile transaction.
Animated gossip is literature in the raw: the basic intention is
there, the right medium is used. Only the accident of record-
ing separates such experiences from "literature" in the usual
sense. Let the scene be witnessed by a Maupassant, and we
shall have a "slice of life3' in the best naturalistic vein. Stray
jottings, scribbled diaries, hasty letters, informal chats, impro-
vised speeches, are of the same stuff as conventional "works,"
and instinct with the same spirit. If they come from the right
man, and fall into the right hands, they turn into literature of
recognized value. But for Boswell, we might have missed the
true Dr, Johnson. Luther's Table Talk appeals to modern
readers more than his theological treatises, and Goethe's Con-
versations with Eckermann are more alive than several of his
dramas.

Every man is an "author," then, whenever he strives to ex-
press himself. Every word acquires artistic value, if it is
charged with a significance beyond its dictionary meaning. >
Common intercourse is the living, fluid, amorphous stuff out/
of which all literature is made.